Sir Philip Sidney.

The chivalry of the Elizabethan age, of which
Sidney was the most complete and conspicuous
type, was in some respects out of date, in others
immature. It strove to conform to traditions and
to follow methods unsuited to the altered and alter-
ing arrangements of society in sixteenth-century
England. Adapting itself as best it could to these
arrangements, it found or sought its ideals in the
past; yet all its dignity came from the efforts of
its heroes to help on the great change from mediaeval
to modern ways of thought and action, and to reshape
the old ideals in forms proper for the future. Its
successes and failures, its illusions and exploits, are
as distinctly characteristic of the transition period
in English history during which it showed itself as
were the political and religious crises, the intellectual
and literary upheavals, contemporary and intimately
connected with it.

The earlier chivalry was the crown of feudalism.
The military service that sovereigns claimed as a
mere matter of duty from their tenants and vassals
was in it supplemented by the like or the more
laborious and more ennobling service that knights
and courtiers voluntarily rendered, in excess of loy-
alty to their masters or of fondness for martial deeds
and for the fame thus won.

The knight's devotion to his immediate lord was
the first motive, and thereby kingdoms and princi-
palities were set up and enlarged, or crippled and
overturned. In England, all that chivalry did in
this direction was to maintain and expand the power